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LIST  OF  THE  EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS, 


CENTRAL  EVENING    HIGH   SCHOOL. 

English  High  School-house,  Montgomery  street. 

*  CHARLESTOWN    EVENING    HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Charlestown  High  School-house,  Monument  square. 

EAST   BOSTON   EVENING    HIGH   SCHOOL. 

East   Boston   High    School-house,   Marion    street, 
between  Princeton  and  Saratoga  streets. 

ROXBURY   EVENING    HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Roxbury  High  school-house,  Warren  street,  corner 
Montrose  street. 

SOUTH    BOSTON   EVENING   HIGH    SCHOOL. 

South  Boston  High  School-house,  Thomas  Park,  G 
street,  Dorchester  Heights. 

«  For  the  term  of  1906-07  in  the  Copley  School-house,  Bartlett 
street. 
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LENGTH    OF    TERM. 

1.  The  Evening  High  Schools  begin  on  the  second 
Monday  in  October,  and  continue  in  session  twenty- 
two  school  weeks.  There  are  no  sessions  from  the 
second  Friday  preceding  Christmas  Day  until  the  Mon- 
day following  the  first  school  day  in  January. 

HOURS   OF   SESSION. 

2.  The  sessions  begin  at  half-past  seven  o'clock 
and  close  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  on  not  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  five  evenings  in  the  week,  from 
Monday  to  Friday  inclusive.  The  school-rooms  will 
be  open  and  the  teachers  present  fifteen  minutes 
before  the  time  for  the  sessions  to  begin. 

ADMISSION. 

3.  Graduates  of  Boston  elementary  day  schools 
and  of  Boston  elementary  evening  schools,  or  schools 
of  equal  or  higher  grade,  are  admitted  without  exami- 
nation. Other  candidates  are  required  to  pass  an 
examination  in  reading,  writing,  the  elements  of 
English  comjiosition,  and  arithmetic  through  common 
and  decimal  fractions.  Admission  examinations  are 
held  in  the  different  high  schools  during  the  opening- 
week  of  the  term  in  October,  and  again  during  the 
first  school  week  in  January. 

DIPLOMAS. 

4.  Diplomas  are  granted  for  quantity  and  quality 
of  work,  represented  as  follows: 

(a)     The  amount  of  work  represented  by  one  reci. 
tation  period  a  week  for  one  year  in  any  study  counts     [ 
as  one  point  towards  winning  a  dij)loma. 
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(6)  Except  when  otherwise  stated  the  niiniher  of 
recitation  periods  a  week,  or  diploma  points,  assigned 
to  each  study  is  two,  three,  four,  or  five,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  principals,  each  for  his  own  school, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 
Programs  of  study  made  up  by  the  principals  and 
showing  the  number  of  periods  a  week  and  points 
assigned  to  each  study  must  be  approved  each  year 
by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  before  being  put 
into  effect. 

( c)  The  points  assigned  to  each  study  are  all  won 
or  all  lost  on  the  whole  year's  record  of  recitations 
and  examinations  in  that  study,  and  the  standard 
used  for  determining  whether  this  record  be  satis- 
factory or  otherwise  is  such  as  has  been  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

{(I)  A  diploma  is  awarded  to  pupils  who  have  won 
twenty-four  diploma  points,  which  usually  requires 
attendance  at  school  three  evenings  a  week  for  four 
years. 

(e)  At  least  six  of  the  twenty-four  diploma  points 
must  be  earned  by  regular  class  work  in  the  school 
that  issues  the  diploma.  A  candidate  for  a  diploma 
must  be  a  regular  member  of  the  school  that 
issues  the  diploma,  and  must  be  in  attendance 
upon  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  sessions  of  the 
classes  in  which  he  is  enrolled  for  a  period  of  one  full 
term. 

(/)  The  twenty-four  diploma  points  must  include 
at  least  four  points  in  English  composition.  Not 
more  than  twelve  points  won  by  the  study  of  first- 
year  subjects  can  be  counted  towards  a  diploma. 

(y)  Pupils  are  not  admitted  to  examinations  in 
subjects  which  they  have  not  studied  in  the  school, 
except  as  indicated  in  section  5  below. 
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ADVANCED   STANDING. 

5.  Pupils  may  be  granted  advanced  standing  and 
receive  certificates  in  one  or  more  studies  on  pre- 
senting satisfactory  evidence  of  proficiency  therein. 
This  evidence  should  consist  of  certificates,  showing 
that  the  subject  has  been  studied  in  other  schools, 
and  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  principal,  be  sup- 
plemented by  examinations.  The  advanced  standing- 
given  in  a  single  subject  may  be  one,  two,  or  three 
points,  as  determined  by  the  principal,  but  the  total 
advanced  standing  must  not  exceed  eighteen  diploma 
points. 

CERTIFICATES. 

6.  At  the  end  of  any  year,  pupils  not  receiving 
diplomas  receive  certificates  of  proficiency  for  those 
studies  in  which  their  year's  record  has  been  satis- 
factory. These  certificates  show  the  number  of 
points  credited  towards  a  diploma. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF   PUPILS. 

7.  Pupils  who  have  won  eighteen  or  more  diploma 
points  are  considered  fourth-year  pupils;  those  who 
have  won  twelve  or  more  diploma  points  are  consid- 
ered third-year  pupils;  those  who  have  won  six  or 
more  diploma  points  are  considered  second-year 
pupils;  those  having  won  fewer  than  six  diploma 
points  are  considered  first-year  pupils. 

ELECTION   OF    STUDIES. 

8.  The  studies  are  arranged  in  three  lists  and  are 
elective,  with  the  following  exceptions: 

(a)  Pupils  obviously  deficient  in  English  must 
include  English  in  their  list  of  subjects.    A  candidate 
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for  a  diploma  must,  during  his  course,  win  at  least 
four  points  in  English  Composition. 

{b)  A  change  from  one  subject  to  another  is  not 
permitted  after  the  second  week  of  school,  except 
when  such  change  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  dis- 
continuance of  a  class  or  for  reasons  satisfactory  to 
the  principal. 

(c)  First-year  pupils  may  elect  only  the  subjects 
in  Group  I,  except  by  special  permission  granted  in 
each  case  by  the  principal. 

(cZ)  Second-year  pupils  may  elect  only  the  sub- 
jects in  Group  I  and  II. 

(e)  Third-year  pupils  may  elect  any  subject  in  the 
three  groups. 

(/)  Fourth-year  pupils  may  elect  any  subject  in 
the  three  groups,  except  that  they  may  not  count 
towards  a  diploma  more  than  twelve  points  from 
Group  I. 

((/)  Roman  numerals  appended  to  the  name  of  a 
subject  indicate  the  successive  years  of  work  in  that 
subject.  In  general,  no  pupil  is  allowed  to  take  work 
in  any  subject  for  which  his  previous  studies  have 
not  prepared  him.  Pupils  desiring  to  take  advanced 
work  in  any  subject  should  show  their  proficiency  in 
that  subject  by  obtaining  credit  for  the  elementary 
work  as  indicated  in  Section  5,  page  8. 
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PROGRAM   OF   STUDIES. 

Group  I. 

List  of  studies  open  to  election  by  first-year  pupils. 

English  Composition  I. 
Literature  I.     x\merican  Literature. 
Latin  I. 
French  I. 
German  I. 
Spanish  I. 

Civil  Government  I.     National  and  State  Gov- 
ernment. 
History  I.     United  States  History. 
Physiology  I.     As  a  basis  for  Physiology  II. 
Algebra  I. 

Commercial  Arithmetic. 
Bookkeeping  I. 
Phonography  I. 
Penmanship  (two  points  only). 
Choral  Practice  (one  point  only). 
Physical  Training  (one  point  only). 

Group  II. 

List   of   studies   open  to  election  by  second-year 
pupils. 

English  Composition  II. 

Literature    II.      English     Literature,     earlier 

authors. 
Latin  II.     Cassar. 
French  II. 
German  II. 
Spanish  II. 

Civil  Government  II.     Municipal  Government,    g^ 
History  II.     English  History.  "^Br 
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Physiology  II.     Physiology  and  its  application 

to  nursing. 
Physics  I. 
Chemistry  I. 
Algebra  II, 

Geometry  I.     Plane  Geometry. 
Bookkeeping  II. 
Phonography  II. 
Commercial  Geography. 
Music.     Harmony  and  Counterpoint. 
Any  studies  in  Group  I  for  which  the  pupil  has  not 
already  received  credit  may  also  be  taken  this  year. 

Group  III. 

List  of  studies  open  to  election  by  third-year  and 
fourth-year  pupils. 

Literature    III.       English    Literature,     later 
authors, 

Latin  III.     Virgil. 

French  III. 

German  III. 

Spanish  III. 

Economics. 

History  III.     Ancient  History,  chiefly  that  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

Physics  II. 

Chemistry  II. 

Geometery  II.     Solid  Geometry. 

Phonography  III. 

Typewriting. 

Commercial  Law. 

Civil  Service  Subjects. 
Any  study  in  Group  I  or  Group  II  for  which  the 
pupil  has  not  already  received  credit  may  be  elected 
in  either  the  third  or  the  fourth  year. 
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COURSE   OF    STUDY 


FOR 


EVENING    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  I. 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  express  his  own  ideas  freely,  clearly,  and 
forcibly.  The  written  themes  should  therefore  be 
frequent,  and  should  be  based  upon  the  experience 
of  the  pupils.  Formal  analysis  and  the  grammar  of 
the  language,  in  so  far  as  they  help  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  purpose,  are  important,  but  must  be 
regarded  as  secondary. 

2.  The  paragraph  as  the  unit  of  composition. 
The  writing  of  paragraphs  developed  (a)  by  stating 
details,  (6)  by  giving  specific  instances,  and  (c)  by 
repetition. 

3.  Writing  brief  paragraphs  describing  objects 
not  too  complicated.  Attention  should  be  given  to 
(a)  the  necessity  of  careful  observation,  (6)  the  choice 
of  a  point  of  view,  (c)  the  fundamental  image,  and  {d) 
the  selection  of  major  and  minor  details  and  their 
arrangement  with  reference  to  the  position  in  space 
which  they  occupy. 

4.  Brief  narrative  paragraphs  relating  jiersonal 
experiences.  Attention  should  be  given  to  (a)  the 
introduction,  {h)  the  point,  {c)  the  climax,  ((7)  the 
conclusion,  and  (e)  the  selection  of  details  and  their 
arrangement  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  in  time. 
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5.  Letter  writing.     Friendly  and  business  letters, 
applications  for  positions,  etc. 

6.  Exercises  in  oral  composition.     Relating  per- 
sonal experiences  orally. 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  II. 

7.  Paragrapli  development  continued.  The  writ- 
ing of  paragraphs  developed  (a)  by  stating  cause  and 
effect,  and  (6)  by  using  comparison  or  contrast.  Re- 
view of  other  methods  of  paragraph  development. 

8.  Brief  expository  paragraphs.  Attention  should 
be  given  to  unity,  coherence,  and  clearness.  The  use 
of  the  different  kinds  of  paragraphs  for  the  purposes 
of  exposition. 

9.  The  writing  of  argumentative  paragraphs  and 
themes.  The  use  of  the  different  kinds  of  para- 
graphs for  the  purposes  of  argumentation.  The 
writing  of  debates. 

10.  Application  of  the  foregoing  topics  to  the 
writing  of  whole  compositions.  Making  an  outline. 
Writing  compositions  developed  (a)  by  relating  de- 
tails, (?>)  by  giving  specific  instances,  (c)  by  stating 
cause  and  effect,  {d)  by  using  comparison  and  con- 
trast, and  (e)  by  combining  any  of  these  methods. 
Attention  should  be  given  to  the  methods  of  showing 
the  relation  of  one  paragraph  to  another,  and  to  com- 
bining thom  into  a  unified  and  coherent  whole. 

Note  1:  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  topics  be 
taught  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  stated.  It  is, 
however,  important  that  emphasis  be  given  to  but 
ODC  thing  at  a  time.  The  attempt  to  correct  every 
error  every  time  it  is  made  scatters  the  teaching 
effort  and  confuses  the  pupil. 
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Note  2:  Every  pupil  in  the  Evening  Uigh  Schools 
who  does  not  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
English  composition  must  join  a  class  in  that  sub- 
ject, and  no  pupil  without  that  elementary  knowl- 
edge can  elect  any  subject  in  Group  II  or  Group  111; 
nor  can  a  certificate  of  proficiency  be  granted  to  him. 

In  all  departments  of  study,  teachers  must  require 
their  pupils'  exercises  to  be  legibly  and  neatly  writ- 
ten; to  be  correctly  spelled,  punctuated,  and  capi- 
talized; and  to  be  clear,  concise,  and  in  good  English. 


LITER ATU BE  I. 

AMERICAN    LITERATURE. 

1.  The  beginnings  and  growth  of  American  Litera- 
ture. 

2.  Sketches  of  prominent  writers  in  historical  suc- 
cession, and  the  oral  or  silent  reading  and  study  of 
selections  from  their  works,  and  the  writing  on  sub- 
jects drawn  from  these.  Any  ten  of  the  following 
authors : 

(a)  Franklin:  Autobiography. — Extracts  from 
Poor  Richard's  Almanac. 

(h)  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay:  Selections  from 
The  Federalist. 

(c)  Webster:  Plymouth  Oration.  —  First  Bunker 
Hill  Oration.  — Speech  in  Beply  to  Ilayne. 

(d)  Irving:  TJie  Legend  of  Sleepy  II  olloio. — Bip 
Van  Winlde.  —  Westminster  Abbey.  Either  Brace- 
bridge  Hall  or  The  Tales  of  a  Traveller. 

(e)  Cooper:  TJie  Pilot.— The  Last  of  the  Mohi- 
cans. 

(/)  Bryant :  Thanatopsis.  — The  Death  of  the  Flow- 
ers. —  Among  the  Trees.  —  To  a  Waterfowl.  —  Sella. 
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(g)  Emerson:  Compensation.  —  Behavior. —  Self- 
Beliance.  —  Friendshix).  —  Boston  Hymn. 

{h)  Hawthorne  :  Grandfather'' s  Chair.  —  The  Great 
Stone  Face.  Selections  from  Our  Old  Home.  —  Either 
The  Scarlet  Letter  or  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

{i)  Longfellow  :  Two  of  the  poems,  Evangeline, 
Hiawatha,  and  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 
Two  of  the  poems,  Keramos,  The  Building  of  the  Shij), 
and  The  Baron  of  St.  Castine,  —  The  Bay  is  Done  and 
other  short  poems. 

{j)  Whittier  :  Snoiv-Bound. — The  Barefoot  Boy. — 
Maud  Muller.  —  Barbara  Frietchie.  —  Skipper  Ireson's 
Bide.  —  The  Last  Walk  in  Autumn.  —  Eternal  Good- 
ness and  other  short  poems. 

(k)  Holmes  :  The  Chambered  Nautilus.  —  The  Dea- 
con's Masterpiece.  —  The  Last  Leaf.  —  Union  and  Lib- 
erty. —  Aunt  Tabitha.  —  Extracts  from  the  Breakfast- 
Table  Series. 

(0     Poe  :  The  Bells.  —  The  Raven. 

(m)  Thoreau:  Wild  Apples.  Extracts  from  T^a^ 
den.  —  Familiar  Letters. 

(n)  Whitman  :  Heroes.— O  Captain  !  My  Captain  ! 
—  Barest  Thou  Now,  O  Soul  ! 

(o)     Lowell:   The  Present   Crisis. —  The    Vision  of 
Sir  Launfal.  —  The   Harvard    Commemoration    Ode. 
Extracts  from  Biglow  Papers. 


LITERATURE   II. 

ENGLISH    LITERATURE,    EARLIER   AUTHORS. 

1.  Outline  history  of  English  literature,  with  brief 
sketches  of  prominent  writers  in  historical  succession, 
to  be  presented  in  the  form  of  lectures  and  illustrated 
by  selections  characteristic  of  the  several  periods. 
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Pupils  to  write  abstracts  of  the  lectures,  and  analy- 
ses of  the  selections. 

2.  Oral  or  silent  reading  and  study  of  earlier 
authors,  and  writing  on  subjects  drawn  from  their 
works: 

(a)  Chaucer:  Selections  from  The  Canterbury 
Tales. 

(b)  Spenser:   Selections  from  The  Faerie  Qiieene. 

(c)  Shakespeare:  Any  three  of  the  plays,  Julius 
CcBsar,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Macbeth,  King  Lear, 
Hamlet. 

(d)  Bacon:    Two  or  more  Essaijs. 

(e)  Milton:  Either  selections  from  Books  I  and  II 
of  Paradise  Lost  or  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Lycidas, 
and  Comus. 


LITERATURE  IIL 

ENGLISH   LITERATURE,    LATER   AUTHORS. 

Oral  or  silent  reading,  and  study  of  later  authors 
and  writing  on  subjects  drawn  from  their  works. 
Any  ten  of  the  following  authors : 

{a)     Dryden:  Alexander's  Feast. 

(b)  Addison:  Selections  from  his  papers  in  The 
Spectator. 

(c)  Pope:   Essay  on  Man. 

(d)  Gray:  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 

(e)  Goldsmith:  The  Vicar  of  Wakejield.  — Either 
The  Deserted  Village  or  The  Traveller. 

if)     Burke:   ^-^QQch  on  Conciliation  with  America, 
(g)     Cowper:    On  the  Receipt  of  My  Mother's  Pic- 
ture. 

(h)     Burns:   For  A'  That  and  A'  That.  —  The  Cot-    ^ 
ter's  Saturday  Night.  4^ 
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(i)  Wordsworth :  Daffodils.  —  Intimations  of  Im- 
mortality. 

(j)     Scott:   Ivanhoe.  —  Marmion. 

(k)  Coleridge:  Morning  Hymn  to  Mont  Blanc. — 
The  Ancient  Mariner. 

(l)     Lamb :   Selections  from  the  Essays  of  Elia. 

(m)  Byron:  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon.  —  Fare  Thee 
Well. 

(n)     Shelley:    The  Cloud.  —  Ode  to  a  Skylark. 

(o)     Carlyle:   Essay  on  Burns.  —  Sartor  Resartus. 

(p)  Macaulay :  Essay  on^Addison.  — Essay  on  Mil- 
ton. —  Lays  of  Ancient  Home. 

(q)  Tennyson:  Selections  from  the  Idylls  of  the 
King  or  from  The  Princess.  —  The  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade.  —  Crossing  the  Bar. 

(r)  Robert  Browning:  Hoio  they  Brought  the  Good 
News  from  Ghent  to  Aix.  —  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra. 

(s)     Thackeray:   Henry  Esmond. 

{t)  Dickens:  The  Pickwick  Pa%>ers.  —  David  Cop- 
jyerfleld.  v 

{u)     George  Eliot:    Silas  Marner. 

{o)  Rnskin:  The  King  of  the  Golden  River.  —  Ex- 
tracts from  Modern  Painters. 


LATIN    I. 


1.  Regular  and  common  irregular  forms,  "with 
exercises  in  their  use. 

2.  Oral  and  written  translation  of  easy  Latin  into 
English. 

3.  (a)  Reading  aloud,  copying  and  writing  from 
dictation,  Latin  simple  in  construction  and  composed 
of  words  familiar  to  the  pupils.  (6)  Simple  oral  and 
written  translations  of  English  into  Latin. 
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LATIN   11. 

1.  Forms  reviewed  and  continued,  with  exercises 
thereon. 

2.  Oral  and  written  translation  (a)  of  easy  Latin, 
and  (b)  of  at  least  two  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War. 
(c)     Unprepared  translation  of  easy  Latin. 

3.  (a)  Reading-  aloud,  copying,  and  writing  from 
dictation  or  from  memory  easy  passages  from 
Caesar. 

(b)  English  into  Latin,  including  simple  oral  and 
written  exercises  based  upon  j^assages  from  Caesar. 


LATIN    in. 

1.  Translation  of  average  passages  from  Caesar's 
Gallic  War  and  either  two  books  of  Virgil's  ^neid 
or  two  orations  of  Cicero. 

2.  (a)  Writing  from  dictation  or  from  memory 
easy  passages  from  Cicero  or  Caesar.  {Jb)  English 
into  Latin,  including  simple  oral  and  written  exer- 
cises based  upon  passages  from  Cicero  or  Caesar. 

Note  3  :  If  preparation  in  Latin  for  college  be 
completed  in  the  Evening  High  School,  the  study  of 
Virgil  and  Cicero  must  be  continued  and  the  study 
of  Ovid  begun. 


GEEMAN  I. 

1.  («)  Translating  into  English,  reading  aloud, 
and,  immediately  after  the  teacher,  repeating  aloud 
easy  German,  (b)  Simple  exercises  in  pronunciation 
and   conversation  based   on  this   German,     {c)   Un- 
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prepared  translation  of  easy  German  into  English. 
{d)  Committing  to  memory  and  reciting  German 
poetry. 

2.  Oral  and  written  practice  in  the  forms  and  use 
of  nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives,  articles,  regular  verbs 
and  some  of  the  common  irregular  verbs,  and  in  the 
construction  of  easy  sentences. 

3.  (a)  Writing  German  from  dictation  or  fropi 
memory,  {h)  Simple  oral  and  written  translation  of 
English  into  German. 


GERMAN  II. 

1.  (rt)  Eeading  aloud  and  translating  into  idio- 
matic English,  German  suited  to  the  progress  of  the 
class.  (6)  Sight  translations  of  German  into  Eng- 
lish, (c)  Simple  exercises  conducted  in  German,  on 
what  has  been  translated  at  sight  into  English. 
{d)  Committing  to  memory  and  reciting  German 
poetry. 

2.  The  review  of  forms  and  the  study  of  irregular 
verbs  and  of  constructions,  continued,  with  exercises 
thereon. 

3.  (a)  Oral  and  written  reproduction  of  stories  or 
of  other  simple  German  heard  or  read  by  the  pupils. 
{h)  Oral  and  written  translation  of  English  into 
German. 


GERMAN  III. 

1.  (a)  Translating  into  idiomatic  English  of  Ger- 
man prose  and  poetry  suited  to  the  progress  of  the 
class,  including  two  or  more  German  classics.  (6) 
Sight  translation  of  German  into  English,     (c)    Com- 
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mitting  to  memory  and  reciting  German  poetry,  (d) 
Reading  aloud,  without  translating  into  English,  Ger- 
man prose  of  ordinary  difficulty,  (e)  Conversation 
in  German. 

2.  Review  of  German  grammar,  a  German  text- 
book in  grammar  to  be  used  and  the  recitations  to  be 
conducted  in  German. 

3.  Free  composition  in  German,  including  com- 
positions on  subjects  drawn  from  German  books  pre- 
viously read,  or  from, lectures  on  German  literature. 


FBENCH. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  French  is  the  same  as 
the  course  in  German,  except  tha,t  the-  word  French 
is  substituted  for  the  word  German. 


SPANISH. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  Spanish  is  the  same  as 
the  course  in  German,  except  tliat  the  word  Spanish 
is  substituted  for  the  word  German. 


ALGEBRA  T. 

Simple  oral  and  sight  exercises  to  be  used  for 
introducing  and  illustrating  algebraic  subjects,  and 
for  testing  the  knowledge  of  principles. 

1.  Algebraic  expression  of  simple  numerical  quan- 
tities, facts,  and  generalizations. 

2.  Exercises  for  showing  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  equation. 
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3.  Sohition  of  problems  leading  to  equations  of 
tlie  first  degree. 

4.  Fundamental  operations  in  integral  and  frac- 
tional quantities. 

5.  Factoring. 

0.     (a)     Lowest   common    multijile.     (b)     Highest 
common  divisor. 

7.  Solution  of  problems  leading  to  simultaneous 
equations  of  the  first  degree. 

8.  (a)     Involution    and    evolution,     (b)     Solution 
of  a  few  simple  pure  and  affected  quadratic  equations. 


ALGEBRA   II. 

1.  Review  of  Elementary  Algebra,  with  more 
diflficult  problems. 

2.  Radicals. 

3.  Solution  of  pure  and  affected  quadratic  equa- 
tions. 

4.  Solution  of  simultaneous  equations  involving 
quadratics. 

5.  Ratio  and  proportion. 

6.  Progressions. 

7.  Binomial  theorem. 

8.  From  given  algebraic  formulas  expressing 
facts  or  truths  in  mathematics,  physical  science,  or 
other  subject,  to  find  the  value  of  any  one  quantity 
in  terms  of  the  other  quantities  and  to  express  in 
words  and  to  use  the  resulting  formulas. 

XoTE  4  :  If  there  be  time,  logarithms  may,  with 
the  consent  of  the  principal,  be  added  to  the  course. 
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GEOMETRY  I.  — PLANE   GEOMETBY. 

Observational  Geometry  to  precede  and  "Practical 
Geometry"  to  accompany  and  follow  the  regular 
demonstrative  work  in  Geometry. 

1.  Lines  and  rectilinear  figures. 

2.  Tlie  circle. 

3.  (a)     Proportion,     (h)     Similar  polygons. 

4.  Comparison  and  measurement  of  polygons. 

5.  Regular  polygons  and  circles. 


GEOMETRY  IL  — SOLID    GEOMETRY 

1.  Lines  and  planes  in  space. 

2.  Polyhedrons. 

3.  Cylinders. 

4.  Cones. 

5.  The  sphere. 


PHYSIOLOGY  L 

1.  (a)  The  general  plan  of  the  human  body.  (6) 
Its  tissues  and  their  composition,  with  demonstra- 
tions by  mounted  sections  and  microscope. 

2.  (a)  The  bones  as  a  framework  and  protection. 
(h)  The  structure  and  composition  of  bone,  (c)  Joints, 
ligaments,     (d)  Hygiene  of  the  bones. 

3.  (a)  The  muscles  as  a  motor  apparatus,  (h)  The 
structure  and  composition  of  muscles,  (c)  The  classes 
and  varieties  of  muscles,  {d)  Muscular  exercise  and 
hygiene  of  muscles. 

4.  The  functions  and  care  of  the  skin. 
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5.  The  object,  organs,  processes,  and  hygiene  of 
digestion. 

6.  (a)  The  blood.  (/>)  The  organs  of  the  circula- 
tory system  and  their  functions,  (c)  Hygiene  of 
circulation.  Slides  showing  fresh  and  stained  speci- 
mens of  blood. 

7.  (a)  The  object,  organs,  processes,  and  hygiene 
of  respiration,     {b)  Ventilation. 

8.  (a)  The  organs  of  the  nervous  system  and  tlieir 
functions  and  hygiene.     (/>)  The  senses. 

9.  Work  in  simple  bandaging  and  practical  aid  in 
emergencies. 

10.  (a)  The  laws  of  life  and  health.  (&)  The  cause 
and  prevention  of  disease,  (c)  Demonstration  of  di- 
gestion, bacteria,  tissues,  and  circulation  of  blood. 

Note  5:  A  skeleton,  manikin,  and  animal  dissec- 
tions are  used  in  demonstrations. 


PHYSIOLOGY  II. 

1.  Temx)erature.  Use  and  care  of  the  ther- 
mometer. 

2.  Care  of  patients.  Care  of  sick  room.  Bed- 
making  with  patient.  Clinical  record.  Pulse  and 
respiration.  Ventilation.  Dress  of  nurse.  Surgical 
cleanliness.     Cheerfulness,  etc. 

3.  Poultices,  hot  and  cold;  wet  and  dry.  Stupes 
and  fomentations. 

4.  Medicines.  Table  of  apothecaries' weights  and 
measures.  Measuring.  Pouring.  Administration. 
Poisons  and  antidotes. 

5.  Emergencies,  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid. 
Hemorrhages.  Burns.  Fractures.  Treatment  of 
different  forms  of  unconsciousness,  etc. 
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6.  Bacteria.      Classification,    cultures,    infection,     ''^^ 
sterilization,  etc. 

7.  Foods,    classes   and   values.      Prepai-^tion   for 
children,  diet  for  invalids,  etc. 

8.  Bandages,  various  kinds;  roller,  slings,  swaths, 
tournique,  etc. 

9.  Baths,  hot  and  cold,  alcohol,  etc. 


PHYSICS  I. 

1.  Mechanics  :  fundamental  definitions,  machines, 
centre  of  gravity,  stability,  the  pendulum,  gravita- 
tion, falling  bodies,  acceleration,  energy,  inertia  work, 
force,  composition  of  forces,  etc. 

2.  Properties  of  bodies  :  states  of  aggregation, 
properties  and  laws  of  gases,  properties  of  liquids, 
mechanics  of  fluids,  specific  gravity,  properties  of 
solids,  friction,  elasticity,  etc. 

3.  Heat  :  nature,  sources,  and  effects  of  heat, 
methods  of  distribution,  measurements,  thermom- 
etry, calorimetry,  etc. 

4.  Selected  laboratory  exercises  in  the  above 
named  topics  designed  to  assist  the  pupil  in  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  physics, 
and  to  train  him  in  observing  closely,  measuring 
exactly,  and  recording  accurately. 


PUYSICS  II. 

5.  Sound  :  nature  and  laws  of  sound,  wave-motion, 
resonance,  reflection,  velocity,  properties  of  musical 
sounds,  intensity,  loudness,  pitch,  quality,  over- 
tones, physical  theory  of  music,  etc. 


# 
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6.  Light :  nature  and  laws  of  liglit,  radiation, 
photometry,  reflection,  refraction,  dispersion,  inter- 
ference, the  spectrum,  optical  instruments,  photog- 
raphy, etc. 

7.  Magnetism  and  electricity  :  properties  of  mag- 
nets, the  magnetic  field,  magnetic  induction,  elec- 
trification, conductors,  insulators,  potential  electro- 
motive force,  current  electricity,  the  voltaic  cell, 
properties  and  effects  of  currents,  induction,  electri- 
cal measurements,  applications  of  electricity,  etc, 

8.  Selected  laboratory  exercises  in  the  above 
named  topics  requiring  closer  observation  and  more 
difficult  and  exact  measurements  than  those  in 
Physics  I. 


CHEMISTRY  I. 

1.  Elements  of  general  chemistry  covering  the 
fundamental  laws  of  chemistry,  the  constitution  of 
matter,  chemical  notation,  atomic  and  molecular 
weight  symbols,  formulas,  equations,  etc. 

2.  The  study  of  the  occurrence,  properties,  com- 
pounds, uses,  laboratory  preparation  and  commercial 
preparation  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen  carbon, 
sulphur,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  silicon,  plios-' 
phorus,  sodium,  potassium,  copper,  zinc,  silver, 
mercury,  magnesium,  calcium,  aluminum,  tin,  lead, 
manganese,  iron,  etc. 

3.  Selected  laboratory  exercises  in  the  above 
named  topics. 
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CHEMISTRY  II. 

4.  Elements  of  chemical  analysis,  embracing  re- 
actions of  the  soluble  bases  in  groups,  separation  of 
the  bases  in  known  solutions  and  in  unknown  solu- 
tions, preliminary  examination  for  bases  and  acids, 
reactions  of  the  soluble  acids,  solution  and  fusion, 
unknown  salts. 

Each  pupil  is  required  to  keep  in  his  note-book  an 
exact  record  of  experiments  that  he  performs  in  the 
laboratory. 

PHYSICAL     TRAINING. 

Marching:  plain,  fancy.  Free  standing  exercises — 
Swedish  work  with  heavy  apparatus,  vaulting,  jump- 
ing, climbing,  etc.  Light  apparatus,  clubs,  wands, 
bells. 

Games:  Basket  ball,  dodge  ball,  battle  ball,  etc. 

Dancing:  Fancy  steps,  figure  dancing,  etc. 


/4 


CHORAL   PRACTICE.  / 

Exercises  for  the  management  of  the  voice  and  the 
breath. 

Hymns,  motets,  cantatas,  glees,  part  songs,  and 
selections  from  oratorios  and  operas. 


MUSIC.      HARMONY    AND    COUNTERPOINT. 

ELEMENTARY   HArMONY. 

Intervals.    Rules  of  melodic  progressions.    Rules  of 
part  writing.    Triads  of  the  major  and  minor  keys  and 
their  inversions.  Sequences.   Cadences.    The  chord  of     ^. 
the  dominant  seventh  and  its  inversions.    Modulation.    '^: 
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ADVANCED   HARMONY. 

Auxiliary  and  passing  notes.  Suspensions,  Chords 
of  the  dominant  ninth,  dominant  eleventh,  and  dom- 
inant thirteenth,  and  their  inversions.  Chromatic 
triads  and  their  inversions.  Chromatic  chords  of  the 
seventh,  ninth,  eleventh,  and  tliirteenth,  and  their 
inversions.  The  chords  of  the  augmented  sixth  and 
their  inversions.     Pedal  point. 

Note  6:  The  above  outline  in  music  is  intended  to 
be  directive,  merely. 


HISTORY  I. 

UNITED    STATES    HISTORY. 

1.  Discoveries  and  settlements. 

2.  The  thirteen  colonies  —  their  growth,  wars, 
and  union. 

3.  Independence;  the  Revolutionary  War. 

4.  The  nation  under  the  Constitution.  ^ 

Note  7:  The  principal  object  of  this  study  is  to 
enable  the  pupils  to  understand  the  origin,  growth, 
and  character  of  their  country,  and  to  inspire  in  them 
respect  and  love  for  its  founders  and  for  its  institu- 
tions. Although  it  is  desirable  for  the  pupils  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  leading  facts  and  events 
of  our  early  history,  yet  it  is  much  more  important 
for  them  to  learn  what  has  been  done  since  we 
became  a  nation — -how  our  country  has  increased  in 
territory,  developed  its  resources,  settled  great  and 
vital  questions,  and,  in  a  word,  advanced  to  its 
present  position. 

To  this  end,  it  is  desirable  for  the  teacher  to  make 
prominent  and  to  connect  the  persons  and  events 
that  are  representative  in  our  history  as  a  nation;  to 
give  the  pupils  clear,  distinct,  and  vivid  ideas  of 
these;  and  thus  to  make  i)lain  the  place  each  occu- 
pied in  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  people. 
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HI  STOP,  Y  II. 

ENGLISH   HISTORY, 

1.  The  Roman,  Teutonic,  and  Norman  Invasions; 
Cffisar,  Alfred,  the  Conqueror. 

2.  England  under  the  Plantagenets.  Rise  of  popu- 
lar government.  Magna  Charta,  8imon  of   Montford. 

3.  The  Period  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts.  The 
Petition  of  Right,  the  Commonwealth,  the  Revolution 
of  1688. 

4.  The  Period  of  Constitutional  Monarcliy.  The 
Bill  of  Rights.  Relation  of  events  to  those  in  Ameri- 
can History. 


HISTORY  III. 

ANCIENT   HISTORY. 

1.  History  of  Ancient  Greece: 

(a)  Prehistoric  period  and  the  origin  and  growth 
of  prominent  States. 

(h)  Leading  events  and  persons  from  the  heginning 
of  the  First  Persian  War  through  the  Macedonian 
Period. 

2.  History  of  Ancient  Rome: 

(a)  Legendary  period,  including  the  reign  of  the 
kings. 

(6)  Growth  of  the  Roman  Republic  and  its 
principal  historic  events  and  persons  to  the  reign  of 
Augustus. 

(c)     Roman  Empire  to  the  death  of  Theodosius, 
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CIVIL    GOVERNMENT  I. 

NATIONAL   AND    STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

1.  Events  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  both  national 
and  state  governments. 

2.  Points  of  similarity  between  them.  Executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  functions. 

3.  Special  rights  and  powers  reserved  to  the  state 
and  the  nation,  and  the  reasons  tlierefor. 

4.  The  great  debates  over  the  interpretation  of 
the  national  constitution. 

5.  The  original  state  and  national  constitutions, 
the  principal  amendments,  and  the  methods  of  mak- 
ing amendments. 

6.  The  rights  and  powers,  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  citizens  studied  and  explained. 


CIVIL    GOVERNMENT  II. 

MUNICIPAL    GOVERNMENT. 

1.  Origin  and  growth  of  the  town;  its  relation  to 
the  state  and  county;  the  objects  and  powers  of  town 
government;  town  officers  and  their  functions;  the 
workings  and  influence  of  town  government. 

2.  The  distinctive  character  of  city  government; 
its  connection  with  state  and  county;  its  objects, 
powers,  and  officers  with  their  duties;  its  operations. 

3.  Study  and  discussion  of  at  least  the  following 
problems : 

(a)  How  high  standards  of  honesty,  ability,  and 
efficiency  can  be  reached  and  maintained  in  municipal 
government. 

(b)  Whether  or  not  municipal  functions  should 
be  extended;  and,  if  extended,  in  what  directions. 
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ECONOMICS. 

1.  Definition  of  terms:  wealth,  capital,  value, 
utility,  etc. 

2.  The  great  division  of  economics: 

{a)  Production.  The  study  and  discussion  of  labor 
and  capital;  their  functions;  how  their  efficiency  is 
affected  by  organization,  etc, 

(h)  Exchange.  History  of  money  as  a  medium  of 
exchange.  Some  of  the  commodities  that  have  served 
as  money.  Qualifications  of  money.  Bimetalism, 
Credit. 

(c)  Distribution  and  consumption.  The  share  of 
the  product  which  goes  to  capital  as  interest;  to  the 
landowner  as  rent;  to  the  laborer  as  wages;  to  the 
organizer  as  profits. 

Note  8:  It  is  obvious  that  if  a  question  of  Eco- 
nomics divides  political  parties,  either  the  underlying 
principles  and  the  main  arguments  of  each  party 
should  be  clearly  presented  to  the  pupils  or  the 
Question  should  be  excluded  from  the  class-room. 


COMMERCIAL  LAW. 

1.  The    province   of    Commercial   Law    and   the 
objects  of  its  study. 

2.  Elementary    principles    underlying   laws    that 
relate  to  commercial  transactions. 

3.  The  nature  of  contracts  and  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  their  validity. 

4.  The  validity  of  sales. 

5.  The  requirements  of  negotiable  paper,  includ- 
ing promissory  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  checks. 

6.  Duties  and  liabilities  of  common  carriers. 
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7.  Relation  of  agent  to  principal  and  the  duties 
and  liabilities  of  each. 

8.  Relation  of  partners  to  each  other  and  of  stock- 
holders to  the  corporation  and  to  each  other,  and  their 
respective  duties  and  liabilities. 


COMMERCIAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  The  scope  of  Commercial  Geography  and  the 
object  of  its  study. 

2.  The  relation  of  commerce  to,  and  its  depend- 
ence upon,  nature  and  natural  forces,  conditions,  and 
products. 

3.  The  relation  of  commerce  to  man  and  its  de- 
pendence for  growth,  extent,  and  kind  upon  his  needs, 
intelligence,  labor,  skill,  and  enterprise. 

4.  Means  and  methods  of  transportation. 

5.  Causes  of  different  plant  and  animal  products 
and  reasons  for  their  becoming  articles  of  domestic 
or  foreign  commerce. 

6.  The  Commercial  Geography  of  the  United 
States  :  [a)  Its  staple  products,  vegetable,  animal, 
mineral,  and  manufactured,  (b)  Where  these  prod- 
ucts abound,  (c)  The  domestic  and  foreign  com- 
merce in  these,  {d)  The  staple  imports  and  whence 
they  come. 

7.  The  Commercial  Geography  of  other  countries 
of  the  world,  especially  of  those  which  carry  on  large 
commerce  with  the  United  States. 

8.  Special  study  of  the  Commercial  Geography 
of  Boston  and  of  a  few  other  great  centres  of  com- 
mercial life. 

9.  Special  study  of  the  commerce  in  any  one  of 
the  great  staple  products  of  the  world. 
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COMMER CIA L  ARITHMETIC. 

Oral  exercises  with  simple  numbers  and  arithmetic 
at  sight,  to  precede,  accompany,  and  follow  each 
subject  in  written  arithmetic. 

1.  Review  {a)  of  common  and  decimal  fractions  ; 
{h)  of  United  States  money,  with  exercises  in  making 
out  bills,  and  (c)  of  compound  numbers,  with  simple 
practical  problems,  {d)  Sliort  and  easy  methods  of 
computation;  aliquot  parts;  analysis  and  simple 
proportion. 

2.  (a)  The  principles  of  percentage;  and  (6)  their 
application  to  profit  and  loss,  commission,  insurance, 
commercial  discount,  simple  interest,  bank  discount, 
partial  payments,  accurate  interest,  compound  inter- 
est, partnership,  equation  of  payments,  notes  and 
drafts,  stocks  and  bonds,  exchange. 

Note  9:  After  a  class  has  completed  the  course 
of  study  in  Commercial  Arithmetic,  the  teacher  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  principal,  present  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  (a)  Powers  of  numbers.  (6^  Square 
root  and  its  common  applications,  (c)  Mensuration 
of  the  triangle,  quadrilateral,  and  circle,  {d)  Cube 
root,  (e)  Mensuration  of  the  prism,  pyramid,  cylin- 
der, cone,  and  sphere.  (/)  Similar  surfaces  and 
solids,  {g)  Measurement  of  wood  and  lumber  and 
of  the  capacity  of  cisterns,  bins,  etc. 


BOOKKEEPING  L 

1.     (ff)  The  principles  of   Bookkeeping  by  double 
entry,     {h)  Their  applications  in  keeping  the  invoice 
book,  the  sales  book,  the  cash  book,  the  journal,  and       _^ 
the  ledger.  '^. 
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2.  (a)  Making  trial  balances;  (&)  statements  of  re- 
sources and  liabilities;  (c)  statements  of  losses  and 
gains;  (d)  inventories,  (e)  Keckoning  interest,  dis- 
count, and  commission. 

3.  Forms  of  bills,  receipts,  notes,  checks,  drafts, 

etc. 

Note  10:  Pupils  in  Bookkeeping  should  possess, 
or  acquire,  during  the  term,  the  ability  to  perform, 
with  ease  and  accuracy,  the  ordinary  operations  of 
Commercial  Arithmetic.    , 

Note  11:  The  purpose  of  the  course  in  Elemen- 
tary Bookkeeping  by  double  entry  is  to  introduce  the 
pupils  to  its  principles  and  to  give  them  such  prac- 
tice as  will  enable  them  to  keep  short  sets  of  books 
that  involve  only  simple  transactions.  The  princi- 
pal in  consultation  with  the  teachers  of  Bookkeep- 
ing shall  decide  what  accounts  and  how  many  sets  of 
books  are  to  be  kept. 


BOOKKEEPING  II. 

1.  (a)  Review  of  the  principles  of  Bookkeeping 
by  double  entry,  with  more  difficult  applications. 
(6)  The  keeping  of  such  auxiliary  books  as  the 
principal  in  consultation  with  the  teachers  of  Book- 
keeping shall  decide,  (c)  The  supplementing  and 
extending  of  the  course  by  the  use  of  more  compli- 
cated sets  of  accounts  than  are  used  in  Book- 
keeping I. 

2.  (a)  Making  monthly  trial  balances;  (h)  state- 
ments of  gains  or  losses  ;  (c)  inventories,  {d)  Beck- 
oning interest,  discount,  commission,  etc.  (See  Note 
10.) 

3.  Forms  and  law  of  bills,  receipts,  notes,  checks, 
drafts,  sets  of  exchange,  invoices,  accounts,  sales, 
etc. 
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Note  12:  From  time  to  time  teachers  of  Book- 
keeping should,  in  addition  to  the  regular  work,  use 
short  sets  of  accounts  in  order  to  give  more  drill  in 
opening  books,  in  closing  ledger  accounts,  and  in 
making  trial  balances. 

Note  13:  The  principal  in  consultation  with  the 
teachers  of  Bookkeeping  shall  decide  what  accounts 
shall  be  kept,  and  each  teacher  shall  require  his 
pupils  to  keep  these.  The  principal  shall  also  decide 
whether  the  class  method  of  instruction,  or  the  in- 
dividual method,  or  a  combination  of  these  methods, 
sliall  be  used;  and  each  teacher  must  abide  by  this 
decision. 


PHONOGRAPHY  I. 

1.  (a)  Training  in  clear  and  distinct  pronuncia- 
tion of  words,  (b)  Analysis  of  words  into  their 
elementary  sounds,  (c)  Combination  of  elementary 
sounds  into  words,  (d)  Observing,  sounding,  and 
writing  phonographic  consonant  signs,  vowel  signs, 
and  simple  word-signs. 

2.  (a)  Acquisition  of  the  elementary  principles 
of  phonography  inductively  and  gradually  presented. 

(b)  Reading  aloud  from  the  blackboard  and  copying- 
words,  phrases,  and  sentences  written  in  shorthand. 

(c)  Writing  in  shorthand  from  dictation,  sentences 
and  paragraphs,  reading  aloud  the  shorthand  notes, 
and  transcribing  them  into  longhand.  (d)  Some 
practice  in  reading  aloud  with  and  without  prepara- 
tion, and  in  transcribing,  passages  in  shorthand. 

Note  14:  The  following  statements  are  of  great 
importance : 

(a)  Very  early  in  the  course,  carefully  selected  sen- 
tences, rather  than  mere  words,  should  be  used  for 
presenting,  illustrating,  and  fixing  in  the  pupils' 
minds  the  elementary  principles  of  phonography. 
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(b)  The  plan  of  instruction  in  phonography  should 
be  so  arranged  as  not  to  require  pupils  to  unlearn 
what  they  have  carefully  stuclied  and  practised. 

(c)  Pupils  in  Phonography  I  should  at  the 
close  of  the  first  winter  be  able  (1)  to  write  correctly 
at  least  twenty  words  a  minute  and  (2)  to  transcribe 
the  same  into  longhand  legibly  and  accurately. 
(See  Note  2.) 


PHONOGRAPHY  II. 

1.  Reviewing  fundamental  principles;  memorizing 
word-signs,  and  studying  the  principles  and  practice 
of  simple  phrasing;  copying  in  shorthand  business 
letters  and  non-technical  general  matter;  considering 
the  best  outline  for  difficult  words,  and  the  proper 
size  and  spacing  of  shorthand  characters. 

2.  Writing  in  shorthand  from  dictation  exercises 
especially  designed  for  drill  in  the  more  common 
word-signs  and  simple  phrasing;  writing  in  shorthand 
from  dictation  selected  business  letters,  including 
letters  ordering  goods,  letters  containing  remittances, 
letters  of  application,  letters  asking  for  special  favors, 
dunning  letters,  circular  letters,  etc. 

3.  Writing  in  shorthand  from  dictation:  (e-busi- 
ness letters  classified  as  to  the  kinds  of  business 
which  they  represent;  as,  hardware  letters,  railroad 
letters,  and  real  estate  letters,  etc.;  {b)  non-technical 
general  matter,  including  simple  extracts  from 
speeches,  lectures,  and  editorials. 

4.  Reading  at  sight  or  transcribing  all  notes  taken 
from  dictation. 

5.  Writing  the  same  article  a  great  many  times 
with  gradually  increasing  speed. 

6.  Reading  at  sight  or  transcribing  engraved 
shorthand. 
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Note  15:  Pupils  admitted  to  this  course  should 
be  able  to  write  from  dictation  at  least  twenty  words 
per  minute.  At  the  end  of  the  year  pupils  are 
expected  to  be  able  to  write  in  shorthand  at  least 
sixty  words  of  non-technical  general  matter  per 
minute  and  transcribe  the  same  in  longhand  accu- 
rately and  rapidly. 


PHONOGRAPHY  III. 

1.  Writing  in  shorthand  from  dictation  exercises 
especially  designed  to  review  word-signs  and  contrac- 
tions and  the  principles  and  practice  of  phrasing. 

2.  Writing  in  shorthand  from  dictation  business 
and  official  letters;  extracts  from  speeches,  lectures, 
and  editorials;  articles  having  a  direct  bearing  on 
modern  office  methods;  articles  on  current  events, 
nature  and  sciences,  and  the  leading  industries  of 
to-day;  charges  to  a  jury;  court  testimony,  etc. 

3.  Reading  at  sight  or  transcribing  all  notes  taken 
from  dictation. 

4.  Writing  the  same  article  a  great  many  times 
with  gradually  increasing  speed. 

5.  Making  a  study  of  civil  service  examinations 
for  stenographers  and  typewriters;  taking  tests  simi- 
lar to  the  civil  service  tests  for  stenographers  and 
typewriters. 

Note  16:  Pupils  admitted  to  this  course  should 
be  able  to  write  from  dictation  at  least  sixty  words 
per  minute.  At  the  end  of  the  year  pupils  are  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  write  at  least  eighty-five  words 
of  non-technical  general  matter  per  minute,  and 
transcribe  the  same  in  longhand  accurately  and 
rapidly. 
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TYPEWBITING. 

1.  Studying  the  keyboard  and  the  general  action 
of  the  typewriting  machine;  four-finger  exercises; 
explanation  of  the  difference  between  the  sight 
method  and  touch  method  of  typewriting;  copying, 
with  the  typewriter,  letters,  words,  phrases,  sen- 
tences, paragraphs,  extracts,  and  whole  productions. 

Note  17:  Intelligent  and  exact  work  in  typewrit- 
ing should,  from  the  very  outset,  be  required,  and 
speed  should  always  be  made  secondary  to  correct- 
ness. Although  much  repetition  is  required  both  for 
correctness  and  for  speed,  yet  most  of  the  exercises 
for  repetition  can  be  included  in  new  exercises.  An 
amanuensis  should  have  formed  the  habit  of  having 
the  action  of  the  hands  and  fingers  respond  exactly 
and  quickly  to  the  intelligent  purpose  and  to  ideas 
associated  with  sight  and  touch. 

2.  Studying  the  mechanism  of  the  machine  so  as 
to  understand  its  workings;  learning  to  clean  and  oil 
it  and  to  readjust  its  parts  when  disordered. 

3.  (a)  Writing  in  shorthand  from  dictation  and 
making  with  the  typewriter  an  exact  transcription  of 
the  same.  (6)  Writing  in  shorthand  from  dictation 
and  typewriting  the  substance  of  the  shorthand 
notes,  (c)  Writing  in  shorthand  the  substance  of 
a  dictation,  and  of  a  speech,  sermon,  or  other  spoken 
production,  and  exactly  transcribing  the  same  with 
the  typewriter. 

4.  Typewriting  (a)  the  exact  words  of  a  dictation 
and  (6)  the  substance  of  a  dictation. 

5.  Expressing  with  the  machine  one's  own 
thoughts  and  feelings  without  the  medium  of  oral  or 
written  expression. 
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6.  Typewriting  familiar  letters,  commercial  cor- 
respondence and  papers,  legal  documents,  tabula- 
tions, etc. 

7.  Exercises  in  decorating,  duplicating,  manifold- 
ing, and  mimeographing. 

Note  18:  At  the  close  of  the  first  winter,  pupils 
should  be  able  with  the  typewriter  (1)  to  write  a  let- 
ter without  the  help  of  spoken  or  written  words;  (2) 
to  make  a  simple  tabulation  ;  (3)  to  copy  at  least  forty 
words  a  minute  ;  and  (4)  to  write  from  dictation  at 
least  thirty  words  a  minute. 


PENMANSHIP, 

1.  {a)  Training  for  securing  the  right  position  of 
the  body,  feet,  arms,  and  hands  in  writing;  and  (&) 
the  right  way  of  holding  the  pen  and  of  placing  paper 
or  book  on  the  desk. 

2.  (a)  Training  in  the  finger  movement,  forearm 
movement,  and  the  muscular  or  combined  movement. 
(6)  Explaining  the  relation  of  the  movements  to  each 
other,  (c)  Exercises  for  developing  the  muscles  of 
the  arms  and  fingers. 

3.  Forming  letters :  {a)  Analysis  of  the  form  of 
letters.  (/>)  Grouping  them  according  to  the  move- 
ments required  in  making  them,  (c)  Practice  for  se- 
curing correct  forms  of  letters. 

4.  Writing  words  and  sentences  with  attention  to 
the  height  and  shading  of  letters  and  to  the  spacing 
of  words  and  sentences. 

5.  Much  practice  for  securing  in  one  exercise 
right  movement,  correct,  legible,  and  graceful  forms, 
and  easy  and  rapid  writing. 

0.  Exercises  in  copying,  in  writing  from  dicta- 
tion, and  in  composition.     (See  Note  2.) 
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Note  19:  Although  the  right  position  of  the 
body,  the  correct  form,  height,  and  shading  of 
letters,  and  the  spacing  of  words  are  important  to 
penmen,  yet  the  largest  factor  that  enters  into  good 
penmanship  is  movement.  When  that  is  thoroughly 
understood  and  mastered,  hand-writing  is  likely  to 
become  easy,  graceful,  and  rapid. 

Note  20:  The  course  in  hand-writing  does  not 
include  ornamental  penmanship.  The  required 
standard  of  excellence  may  be  reached  in  one  year, 
in  two  years,  or  in  a  longer  time,  according  to  the 
natural  ability  or  previous  training  of  the  pupils. 
Their  degree  of  skill  in  penmanship  must  largely 
determine  the  grade  of  class  to  which  they  will  be 
assigned. 


CIVIL   SERVICE  SUBJECTS. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  not  to  give  the  pupil  a 
general  education,  but  to  prepare  him  to  take  the 
state  or  national  civil  service  examinations.  It  is 
suggested  that  all  pupils  be  at  least  seventeen  years 
of  age,  and  have  had  some  drill  in  all  the  subjects 
taken ;  or  have  a  good  general  knowledge  o*  the  same. 
The  work  is  in  the  nature  of  a  review,  and  hence 
general  and  rapid.  Tests  and  quizzes  are  frequently 
held  on  the  various  subjects  in  order  to  train  the 
pupil  in  the  art  of  taking  examinations. 

1.  (a)  Discussions  of  the  requirements  and  quali- 
fications of  applicants  for  such  positions,  with  train- 
ing in  filling  out  applications  and  certificates. 

(6)  English  Composition:  Special  instruction 
in  the  art  of  letter  writing  and  composition.  The 
pupil  is  not  drilled  in  great  detail  on  the  elements  of 
composition,  but  special  effort  is  made  to  get  him  to 
express   himself   clearly    and    freely.     Considerable 
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drill   in'  spelling,  dictation,  the   more   essential  ele-     p 
ments  of  English;  making  plain  copy  and  working 
out  rough  drafts. 

(c)  Commercial  Arithmetic:  The  rudiments  of 
all  subjects  from  factors  to  bank  discount  inclusive. 
Rapid  methods  of  solution  and  proof.  Conversion 
of  currency,  and  familiarization  with  the  various 
measure  tables.  A  general  knowledge  of  making 
accounts,  and  the  relations  of  debtor  and  creditor. 

(d)  Commercial  Geography:  Discussions  on  the 
relations  of  countries,  states,  and  cities  as  to  location, 
industries,  natural  features  and  relative  importance. 
Careful  study  and  classification  of  cities,  their  loca- 
tion and  importance  as  railroad  or  industrial  centres. 

(e)  History  and  Civil  Government:  The  similari- 
ties and  dissimilarities  of  city,  state,  and  national 
governments.  General  discussions  of  legislative  and 
judicial  systems  in  the  various  political  divisions. 

(/)  Penmanship:  General  instructions  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  a  good,  easy  hand-writing  and 
correct  position,  and  suggestions  for  private  practice 
and  improvement. 

2.  For  pupils  who  have  attended  this  class  in 
previous  years,  and  those  showing  exceptional  qualifi- 
cations, a  special  session  is  conducted  two  hours 
each  week.  The  work  in  this  class  is  a  more  hasty 
review  of  elementary  subjects,  and  efforts  are  made 
to  deal  with  the  special  and  more  advanced  features 
necessary  for  the  various  kinds  of  departmental 
work. 
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